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A NEW KIND OF INDIAN CORN, 

Mr. Daniel Burnham, of Newburyport, has 
given a statement of a new kind of Indian Corn 
which he has successfully cultivated. The fol- 
lowing is an abridged account of its qualities, 
mode of culture, &c. The seed was raised at 
Council Bluff; on the river Missouri, and was 
received at that place from the Maha Nation 
of Indians. The kernel is large, free from flint, 
and filled with a sweet white flour. It is gen- 
erally eight rowed, but sometimes has ten or 
twelye rows. Mr. Burnham planted some of it 
last spring on rather a light soil, inclining to 
gravel, with a northern aspect. It had lain to 
grass for the two years previous, without ma- 
nure, and the crops scanty. The sward was so 
tender and broken, and the plough clogged so 
much that it could not be turned so well as 
wished. It was harrowed, and holes made at 
the distance of four feet one way, and three 
feet the other. Five cords of common barn 
manure (about half new and half ag rp put 
in the holes in a very coarse state. The great- 
er part of the manure strong, but some feeble. 
Three kernels were placed in an hill, and nine 
quarts of seed were put on an acre and a quar- 
ter. The process of planting was not well ex- 
ecuted. The ploughing and planting were done 
from the 4th to the 7th of May. To supply the 
deficiency of standards, occasioned by drought, 
about the 25th of May, Mr. B. planted seed in 
drills, from which he transplanted into the field 
from 150 to 600 plants, and from earing time to 
harvest the transplanted corn could not be distin- 
guished from the other. The corn was hoed four 
times, without ploughing between the rows.— 
The fourth time was merely loosening the sur- 
face of the ground and destroying the weeds. 
The appearance of the corn was unpromising 
till the rains had wet the manure. It then ex- 
hibited a very remarkable growth, and its luxu- 
riance became so great that it was apprehended 
by many, that the crop was much at hazard. 
Some of the seed was planted in the drill meth- 
od, each standard from fifteen to twenty inches 
asunder, and Mr. B. believes if the field had 
been planted in this form, the crop would have 
been more abundant. This method would give 
sun and space to the shoots, but they were so 
crowded, by being in hills, that they could not 
have proper expansion. The height of the 
stalks was not much greater than that of the 
common corn, but above and below the ears 
they are much larger. It was not uncommon 
to see from three to five large shoots on a ker- 
nel, and on a shoot two good ears. 

Mr. B. is of opinion that the best -and most 
abundant crops may be obtained: from ‘mixed 
seed; and gays, “‘ What I mean by mixed‘ seed 
is when the kernel has become ‘in: a ‘degree 
flinty, from receiving the Pollen or‘ Farina from 
our flinty corn.” & 

The fodder on the field was abundant, and 
thought by good judges to be fully equal to two 





of cutting and curing the fodder three times as 
much as on common fields of the same size. | 
The harvesting of the bottoms was about in the 


same proportion. The topping of the corn was 
done about the 20th of September. The har- 
vesting from the 18th to the 24th of October. 


In husking of the corn two qualities were made. | 
Of the prime corn there was 110} bushels; of|eighths of an acre of Indian Corn. 
the inferior 7 bashels, making in the whole | 


1171 bushels. Mr. B. says, “ I am decidedly of 
opinion that had the field been planted with 
any of our common seed under similar circum- 
stances, from fifty to sixty bushels would have 
been the extent of the crop. The expense, he 
thinks, was not less than sixty-five dollars, in- 
cluding manure, land-rent, and every other ex- 
pense. The field was in the middle of the 
town, was much exposed, and robbed of some 
of its best ears. It was thought that in this way 
it suffered a loss of at least three bushels, but 
this loss could not be ascertained, and was not 
brought into the account. 

Mr. Burnham next adverts to some of the 
disadvantages attending this sort of corn; and 
says that the pure seed in some seasons would 
be in danger of injury, as corn is commonly 
placed after husking, because the cob contains 
more moisture than that of our common corn. 
But he does not consider the mixed seed as lia- 
ble to this objection; and observes that if it 
could be made certain that the pure seed would 
in all seasons, come to maturity as fully as our 
common seed, yet the mixed seed is to be pre- 
ferred, and much more may be expected from 
it than from“ any corn we have among us. It 
weighed, when taken from the cob, 48 Ibs. to 
the bushel, and when thorouchly kiln dried its 
weight was exactly 50 lbs. After drying, it was 
ground into meal, and tried in various ways for 
bread, and the result was much in its favor. It 
requires of boiling water, to wet a pound, six 
and an half gills. At the same time trial was 
made of some of our yellow meal, from the last 
year’s corn, and it required four and a half gills 
to the pound.— See Mass. 4g. Rep. for Jan. 1823. 


CARROTS AND RUTA BAGA. 

The same No. contains, (page 281,) a state- 
ment of Gen. Hull, of Newton, giving an account 
of his having raised a crop of Carrots and Ruta 
Baga, from which we gather the following par- 
ticulars. 

After a very deep ploughing in April, fifteen 
cart bucks of manure were spread on the ground, 
and immediately covered with the plough.— 
About the middle of May the land was harrow- 
ed and then ploughed very deep in ridges, two 
feet apart. The seed was sowed in single rows 
on the top of these ridges, between the 21si 
and 25th of May; about a pound to the acre. 
The seed not being of the best quality, and the 
season unfavorable, it came up thin. The latter 
part of June, ruta baga were set in all the va- 
cant places in the rows, where the carrots had 
not come up. The crop was gathered early in 
November, and the acre produced four hundred 
and thirty bushels of carrots, and two hundred 
and nineteen bushels of ruta baga, making six 


hundred and forty-nine bushels of both. The 





tons of good English hay. The time and labor 








value of this crop was estimated at $140; and 
the costs of cultivation, &c. $71, leaving a profit 
on an acre of $69, without reckoning the wortl 
of the tops. 

The same No. of the Agricultural Repositors 
p. 265 contains an account by the same gentle 
man, of the culture and produce of seven 
* In 1821, 
the ground was mowed, and produced about on: 
ton of English hay. No manure was put on the 
ground that year. It had been laid down t 
grass eight years. In October 1821, it was 
broken up, and remained in that situation until 
the spring of 1822. The last of April, it was 
well harrowed with a sharp iron tooth harrow 
After this a composition of three loads of night 
manure, mixed with nine cart bucks of rich 
earth dug from the side of an old stone wall, 
and ten bucks of summer dung from the cow 
yard, were equally spread over this land, and 
immediately covered by the plough, ploughing 
across the furrows. Between the 6th and 12th 
of May, it was harrowed three times with the 
same harrow. Furrows were drawn north and 
south three anda half feet apart. No ridges 
were formed. Hills were then made with the 
hoe, in these furrows, two feet apart, ‘not flat 
but descending to the south, with a small bank 
of earth on the north side of each hill. This 
banking on the north side of the hill was only 
done on a part of the field. From this mode of 
planting I calculated two advantages; one, the 
sun would have a more direct operation on the 
hill; the other, the tender plants, when they 
first came out of the ground, would in some 
measure be guarded from the cold north winds.” 
The corn was planted between the 15th and 
20th of May, with four kernels in each hill, 
equidistant, about five inches. It was plough- 
ed and hoed three times, and at each time of 
hoeing the furrows were filled up and the 
ground left nearly level. The first ploughing 
and hoeing was the 5th of June; the second 
the 20th ; and the third and last, the 5th of July. 

* As the ground, by deep ploughing and hoe- 
ing, had been rendered loose, | was of the opin- 
ion, the hills would receive more nourishment 
and stand stronger, by the roots running under 
ground in the whole space between the rows, 
than by drawing the rich earth around the hills 
with the hoe, as is the usual custom. Besides 
the dews, the light rains and the sun have a 
much greater effect on the roots, when the 
ground is left in the manner | have here de- 
scribed, than when the earth is banked up 
around the hill. And further when high hills 
are made, the roots running horizontally will 
run out of the ground and perish. 

“ Every thing which had been anticipated 
with respect to the manner in which this field 
of corn had been planted and cultivated was re- 
alized. While other corn in the same enclosure 
and near it, was perishing during the dry season, 
not a leaf in this field even curled, and no part 
of it, in the least degree suffered by the 
drought. The second week in October it was 


harvested, and from this seven eighths of an 
acre, was measured one hundred and ninety- 
two bushels of ears, after the husks were taken 
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were taken off, equal to ninety-six bushels of 
shelled corn. The whole was sound, and suita- 
ble to grind into meal, excepting three bushels 
of ears.” 

The value of this corn, including four bush- 
els of beans, raised by way of experiment on 
about half the piece, was 122,56; the expenses 
of cultivation were $57,75, leaving the neat 
profits of seven-eighths of an acre of Indian 
corn, $64,81. 











From the Old Colony Memorial. 

Sin—I am a plain countryman, constantly 
employed in the labors of my farm. My jour- 
neying is pretty much confined to a ride once 
ina year or two to the cattle show, and my 
reading to an evening recreation (after the cat- 
tle are taken care of, and the children put to 
bed) in looking over the Old Colony Memorial, 
or the Agricultural Repository. 

In reading aga ge work, and in my occa- 
sional visits to our shows at Brighton, I have 
been forcibly impressed with an idea that the 
principles on which the premiums to animals 
are awarded are erroneous. 

1 must beg with all possible humility and sub- 
mission, to express my dissent from the opin- 
ions of gentlemen who have done more essen- 
tial service to their country, than any set of 
men since its settlement; I mean the Trastees 
and leading men of our society. But they are 
in the higher walks of agriculture. They im- 
prove soils, and make compost, and breed cat- 
tle in their libraries or their flower gardens, 
and I apprehend it is from such plain working 
farmers as myself that they will be willing to 
receive hints. 

My objections are to the high premiums uni- 
formly given to imported stock, and the gener- 
al preference of huge, overgrown, high fed an- 
imals. Cannot the native stock of cattle in this 
state, (by liberal patronage) be improved to as 
great perfection as any that can be imported? 
It was originally from Devonshire, and is (I be- 
lieve) of the best breed of Great Britain. But 
even if not, it seems to be proved by the noble 
experiments made-~there during the last half 
century, that very little (comparatively) de- 
pends on the original stock, and every thing on 
a careful and skilful selection of the best breed- 
gers. Ifthis state should ever have the honor 
of producing a Bakewell, our society (on its 
present plan) will not be entitled to a whit of 
credit for patronage, or encouragement. We 

everse the grand patriotic maxim, and give 
hundreds for tribute to foreign animals, but not 
a cent to defend or improve our own stock. 
Like the silly country belle, who sends all her 
substance abroad to purchase a bonnet of chin- 
chilla with ostrich feathers, instead of making 
an article every way more tasteful, elegant and 
comfortable, of the down from her own turkeys. 

This subject has been suggested to my mind 
at this time, by the very able report, No. 1, of 
the cattle show at Brighton last fall. The au- 
thor of that report has proved himself one of 
the most eminent of patriots in devoting his 
great talents to the agriculture of his country. 
His ardent zeal and perfect disinterestedness, 
cannot be doubted, and | certainly should never 
venture to differ from him, as to the justice of 
his awards. It is to the policy of the rule, not 
the fairness of the awards, that | wish to draw 
the attention of that gentleman and the society. 

He intimates in his report, that any one who 





observes the continued crowd around the pens( 


which contain the imported stock, must be sat- 
isfied of the public preference. But | would 
ask, is this an evidence of preference, or only 
of wonder? Put aman of the most perfect form 
and stature in one place, and the most hideous 
giant in another, and see which will attract the 
greatest crowd of observers. 

I was at the show in 1819, and recollect a 
cow was exhibited by Mr. Coolidge, said to be 
of the Holderness breed. She was a long leg- 
ged, gaunt, awkward creature enough; with a 
bag as large and as white as a milk-maid’s fist, 
and teats like her “ taper fingers.” The peo- 
ple did indeed crowd around her pen, but it 
was to search in vain for some latent excel- 
lence, and then indignantly exclaim, 

*¢ The thing is neither rich nor rare, 

I wonder how the devil it came there,” 
but this cow was far-fetched and obtained a 
premium. 

I observe the first premium for a bull in the 
aforesaid report, is to one fifteen months old, 
weighing 1243 Ibs. and the second to one seven 
months old, weighing 735 Ibs. Now, Sir, is the 
extreme bulk of such animals, any excellence 
in them, and yet it wouldseem that their weight 
was the cause of the premiums being awarded 
to them. Let the honorable gentleman to 
whom I have aluded mix as I have done with 
the muititude without the pens; he will be sat- 
sified that plain practical farmers, while they 
admire at the overgrown, pampered beauty of 
such animals, would no more think of taking 
them for their own farm stock than they would 
go to a turtle feast, and select a fat Alderman 
for their working farmer. They observe with 
wonder, what may be done by dint of high feed- 
ing and rubbing, and of what exquisite polish the 
hide of a bullock is susceptible ; but without 
the least disposition to profit by the observation. 

I have extended these remarks much beyond 
what Lat first intended, but it they should be tak- 
en in good part by the great folks of our society, 
and induce them to take into consideration the 
expediency of giving generous premiums to the 
best animals, without regard to the place from 
whence they came, or to their being of enor- 
mous size, it will highly gratify me as a member 
of their society and an Oxp Cotony Farmer. 


REMARKS ON THE PRECEDING ARTICLE. 
FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

A writer in the Old Colony Memorial, a very 
respectable Journal, has expressed his disap- 
probation of the conduct of the Trustees of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society in their dis- 
tribution of premiums on Cattle. We shall pass 
by the witty remarks on the “ Gentlemen Far- 
mers”—they are ready to submit td be the butt 
of the real farmers of the East and of the West, 
and will patiently pursue the great interests of 
Agriculture, unmoved by ridicule. When they 
are told that “they improve soils, and make 
compost, and breed cattle in their libraries, or 
their flower gardens,” they will make no other 
reply, than by saying, if Mr. Quincy’s 30 acres 
under root culture in one season—Mr. Pomie- 
roy’s—Mr. Welles’s,—Mr. Parsons’s, and Mr. 
Prince’s extensive fields, are only “ flower gar- 
dens,”’~we wish there were more of them, and 
we doubt whether their products would be so 
great as they have been, if their “* compost” 
was confined to their “libraries.” As to their 
cattle, they raise them precisely as we presume 
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they do in the Old Colony, on hay, grass, and 
roots. If there is any other mode known to the 
gentlemen of the Old Colony, cheaper and bet- 
ter, we should be happy to hear an account of 
it. That they feed their stock better, we think 
probable, but still any man conversant with the 
mode of keeping stock in England, must admit, 
that even to this day the most careful of us do 
not feed our cattle so well as in that country 
We are ready to say, that we think the greatest 
defect, which still exists in this grazing State, 
is the parsimony of our farmers as to food, and 
attention, particularly as it respects young cattle 
and milch cows. 

But the principal object of my present re- 
marks, is a suggestion, directly applied to the 
Committee, on the larger ciass of animals, of 
which Commitiee I have been tor several years 
the Chairman. The criticisms of the writer to 
which I shall confine myself, are the following : 
“ My objections, says the writer, are to the high 
premiums uniformly given to imported stock, 
and the general preference of huge, over grown, 
high fed animals. Cannot the native stock of 
cattle in this State (by liberal patronage.) be 
improved to as great perfection as any that can 
be imported?” The writer then proceeds to 
state that our race of cattle is of the Devon- 
shire breed, and that it is proved by the “ noble 
experiments” made there (in England) during 
the last half century, that very little depends on 
the original stock, and every thing on a caretul 
and skilful selection of the best breeders. 

Now it so happens that the Trustees of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society have always 
entertained precisely the same opinions with 
those expressed by the writer in the Old Coiony 
Memorial, though it seems from the want of 
precision in their expressions, or from some 
other cause, they have not been understood. 

The writer alluded to is mistaken as to the 
facts in the follewing particulars : 

ist. High premiums are never given to im- 
ported stock, when put in competition with our 
own. There never has been a competition be- 
tween imported stock, and our own stock, at 
the Cattle Shows. Imported stock are not can- 
didates for any premium whatever. The error 
of the Old Colony writer has arisen fgom his 
confounding the reward we pay (not out of the 
legislative funds, but our own,) for the importa- 
tion of a few improved animals. 

Thus, we encouraged the introduction of Me- 
rino Sheep—and recently of the Dishley and 
long-woolled Leicester Sheep—and we also ot- 
fered a reward for the importation of the im- 
proved breeds of Catile ; but they do not com- 
pete with our own in any case. If Bakewell and 
Princeps and their successors have, during a 
period of fifty years, so improved their stock of 
horned cattle, as that a bull of the best improv- 
ed race will sell for forty times the price of a 
common bull, is it not judicious in us to save a 
part of this long process of improvement by 
importing one already improved ? 

2d. The second error into which the Old 
Colony Farmer has fallen, was in supposing we 
preferred huge, over-grown animals. So far 
from this, we have done every thing in our 
power to discourage such animals, both by our 
remarks, and our premiums. We give the pre- 
ference always to animals of little bone, and 
great flesh, which shew an early and ready dis- 
position to fatten. 

3d. He was mistaken in supposing the Trus- 
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tees had any thing to do with these questions. 
There is but one Trustee on a Committee, and 
he ordinarily gives no opinion. The persons 
who decide are farmers, and persons who put 
up cattle for beef. A man who buys 500 oxen 
in a year, handles them, and has them cut up, 
must be a better judge than any practical far- 
mer owning 20 or 30 head of cattle. Such prac- 
tical purchasers ure not apt to mistake a long, 
lank, raw-boned animal for a profitable one. 

We are happy to find that we agree entirely | 
with the Old Colony Farmer in the principles | 
which should govern us. ‘The only question is | 
one of fact, whether we have acted up to our 
principles? This rests, not upon the Trustees, 
but on the gentlemen selected for their skill.— 
It is true that the crosses from foreign breeds 
have been generally preferred, but it was be- 
cause (not the Trustees) but the committee of 
Independent Farmers thought them generally 
better formed—of finer, and more delicate limbs 
—better adapted to fatten, and on the whole 
finer animals, than the native ones offered at the 
same time. So far is it from being generally 
true, that these animals were more huge or 
overgrown, it is a fact, that the native bulls 
were often much the most gross, heavy and 
coarse. It should be recollected, that almost 
every premium has been awarded either to na- 
tive animals, or to those of half-blood, one par- 
ent being native. 

The only object of these remarks is to pro- 
mote the cause of truth, and to remove unfound- 
ed prejudices. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Premiums 
for Cattle, at the last Brighton Show. 











TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

Dear Sirn—How is it that the Trustees of the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for promoting Agricultnre, du not on- 
courage the breeding of that useful anima] the Horse— 
is an enquiry frequently made, particularly by the 
friends of the Turf. One of Mr. Lowell’s reasons was 
of itself conclusive—that no encouragement was nec- 
essary, for good horses would command a great price 
in any market in the United States. On reading the 
American Farmer of Feb. 28th, No. 49, vol. 4, p. 390, 
{ observe a Virginian addresses the Editor on the breed- 
ing of horses in that state, and furnishes a precious con- 
fession of facts; if you think as well of it as I do, wish 
you would give it a place in your next paper, and 
oblige your friend and humble servant, 

GORHAM PARSONS, 
Brighton, March 10, 1823. 
From the American Farmer. 
Virginia, February 14th. 

Mr. Sxinner—The symptoms of a revival in 
the long laid spirit of the turf, together with 
several pieces, which have appeared in the 
public primis, upon the improvement of our 
stock of horses, setting forth erroneous yiews 
of the subject, as 1 conceive, will be my apol- 
ogy for troubling you with the following re- 
marks, for the American Farmer, should you 
deem them worthy a place in its columns. 

Perhaps the novelty of the opinion, that the 
taste and passion for racing, so far from contri- 
buting to, has retarded the progress of improve- 
ment in our horses, may attract some curiosity ; 
but, when it is stated further, to be an opin- 
iop deliberately formed, upon an experience of 
twenty year’s breeding, commenced under the 
full impression, that the English race horse was 
the perfection of the species, | may hope for 
a patient reading, from all whose minds are 
open to Conviction. 





The essential points of the English turf horse, 
are, a thin and deep shoulder, narrow breast, 
delicate clean legs, long in the pasterns, a 
broad or wide hock well let down, and a thigh 
or haunch more remarkable for length than 
bulk. A long back more common than a short 
one, and a body oftener flat sided than round— 
and, finally, the taller the better, but not less 
than sixteen hands, for a first rate courser. 
This carcass and set of limbs is covered by a 
skin so thin and a coat of hair so fine, as to ex- 
press the very reins as well as the muscles, be- 
neath the delicate integument. 

A long, low, slouching carriage, in every gait, 
follows as a consequence of the above form and 
proportions. ‘The very best calculated, truly, 
for a four mile heat, on a smooth course, but 
that it is totally unsuited to the road, I will use 
no other argument to prove, than one which all 
sagacious readers will have deduced already 
from the premises, if it were not established by 
the known general rule, that “ a race horse is 
a stumbler.” 

Equally disqualified by the nature of his skin, 
is he for the harness—the slightest pressure 
producing a gall—and as unsuited are his long 
legs and limber pasterns to the frequently deep 
state, and irregular surface of our roads, that a 
horse of compact form and nimble movements, 
with a strong coat on his back and shoulders, and 
not within a hand of his height, will always be 
found more lasting and serviceable. Moreover, 
the running stock are frequently vicious and un- 
manageable, and very generally so shy and tim- 
id, as to render them ina great degree unfit for 
the purpose of war. In England, the horses of 
this strain, are rarely used, but to contribute to 
the most ruinous and expensive of their pleas- 
ures*—and I am strongly inclined to the opin- 
ion, that the highest style of the English race 
horse, which it has been a very prevalent folly 
with us to take as our model, is a forced anom- 
aly in the species, introduced and propagated by 
a prodigality of attention and expense, such as 
the enormous wealth of the nobility of England 
is alone able to sustain. 

The noble animal to be cherished as the 
companion of our manly pleasures and glorious 
achievements, should be of the ferm for power, 
docile and courageous in his temper, quick, firm 
and clear in his movements. These proper- 
ties are found for the most part connected with 
roundness of contour and strength of articula- 
tion; with a texture of skin and strength of 
coat, which will bear the pressure of the sad- 
dle and the friction of the harness; and as far 
as my experience has gone, it is rare, that you 
find a horse of this description exceeding fif- 
teen hands and a half high. All the finest hors- 
es in the world, may be traced to the Arabian 
stock. The English race horse is of Arabian 
descent, with the peculiar objections above de- 
scribed, but which | am happy in believing, the 
Author of Nature has kindly decreed shall nev- 
er be made indigenous to our soil and climate. 
The English blooded stock, tho’ kept pure and 
uncrossed, essentially change their characters 
after a few generations in our climate, and man- 
ifestly for the better, as to every rational and 
useful purpose. The native Virginia horse of 
the third and fourth generation, from the light 
and washy figures of the purest English stock, 

* It may be safely asserted, that racing has put more 
of the estates of the English pobility to nurse, than any 
other single cause. 
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become less shorter and 
stronger jointed, with a thicker and coarse: 
coat; with these changes, there is a correspon 
dent one in gaits and carriage. They are 
more active and sprightly in their movements. 
and better able to stand the vicissitudes of oui 
climate. Our food, our climate, and our man 
agement are quite sufficient to account fo: 
these changes. Our maize, which forms thre« 

fourths of the grain fed to our horses, in th 
parts of the states below the mountains, (wher: 
our best horses are found,) is by far more nu 

tricious than the oats of Europe, or any othe: 
grain used for the food of horses in any othe: 
country. Our young horses are more exposed 
to the weather, and when taken in hand ari 

not put into close and warm stables, and clothed. 
as is generally the case in England. 

It is a fact well known to the amateurs in thi 
favourite animal of the Virginians, that we 
abounded much more in a fine race of horses 
for the saddle and the harness thirty years ago 
than at this day. This was precisely the pe- 
riod when the descendants of some of the best 
of the English stock which had been early im 
ported into the colony, had become acclimated 
and fully nafuralized—and I have but little doul 
had we proceeded upon the rational plan ot 
breeding solely with an eye to qualities for sei 
vice, rather than the worse than useless prop 
erties for the turf, Virginia would now have 
had the most valuable race of horses in the 
world; but unfortunately, about twenty five or 
thirty years ago, the late Colonel Hoomes, ot 
Bowling Green, of well known racing memory, 
and many others, availing themselves of the 
passion for racing, inundated the state with im- 
ported English race horses, well nigh to the ex- 
tinction of the good old stocks of Janus, and 
Fearnaught, and Jolly Roger, and Mark An- 
thony, and Selim, and Peacock, and many oth- 
er but little less tried and approved racers. 
The difficulty of getting a fine saddle horse has 
of late become a general remark; and when 
you do find one, with the exception of now and 
then a Diomed or Bedford cross, you rarely 
hear of any other of the late imported blood in 
his veins. The descendants of Cormorant, and 
Sterling, and Spread Eagle, and Seagull, and 
Buzzard, and Dare Devil, and Oscar, and Sal- 
trum, and twenty others which might be added, 
are either extinct or still languishing through 
the probationary term of over pampered exot- 
icks—such as have the stamina to go through 
the trial and become naturalized to corn and 
fodder in log stables, may form the basis of 
some future good stock ; but, I dare say, we 
shall never hear of many of them again. Upon 
this subject, few perhaps, have had more ex- 
perience than the author of this communication ; 
having labored under the racing mania for a 
term of years, that almost reduced him to a 
race of worthless garrans, though none of their 
distinguished dams cost him less than a hundred 
guineas a piece, and were certified for, through 
an uncontaminated succession of famous English 
ancestors down to the Godolphin Arabian. For 
tunately, however, about twelve years ago, I 
became convinced of my delusion, and since I 
have been endeavoring to get back to the well 
known old stocks, and breeding exclusively 
with a view to useful qualities, the result hag 
answered my most sanguine hopes. ye 

One of your constant readers, with a ful 
share of Virginia fondness for horses 
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REMARKS 
ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF CATTLE, &c. 
In a letter to Sir John Saunders Sebright, Bart. M. P. 
by Mr. John Wilkinson, 6f Lenton, near Notting- 
ham. 


Let each succeeding race employ your care, 
Distinguish which to slaughter, which to spare ; 
Mark well the lineage,—let the purest make, 
From purest blood, its just proportions take. 

o (Continued from page 262.) 

APPENDIX TO THE PUBLIC. 

It was highly gratifying to me at first, that 
many who have given their most serious atten- 
tion to these matters, should have thought me 
in any measure qualified to elucidate a subject 
of such vast importance ; but it was still more 
so, when after repeated solicitations, and I had 
at length complied with their request in offer- 
ing my remarks, that the remarks themselves 
should have met with so much approbation from 
the public at large. Nor can I pass over the 
pleasure I have felt at being told, that they have 
already been of considerable practical use. 

I have had reason to hope indeed, that they 
may have been of some slight service in direc- 
ting the attention to the shapes of Cattle, for 
laying on the greatest quantity of meat in the 
prime parts, and in describing the best kind of 
flesh,-—in shewing, that the fattening qualities 
of Cattle are not incompatible with the milking, 
and that the latter therefore ought by no means 
to be neglected,—and lastly, by pointing out 
the absurdity of keeping an inferior animal on 
pretence that it is well-bred. 

In these particulars, I had observed many and 
grievous mistakes; and it was really lamenta- 
ble to find with the present desire of improve- 
ment, that some had given large prices for an- 
imals, that were in themselves so extremely de- 
fective. It happened, therefore, that the end 
proposed in several cases, was not answered ; 
and a consequent disappointment was thrown in 
the way of future exertions. And hence it be- 
came desirable to give, in the most plain and 
simple terms, such general rules, as might en- 
able every one in some measure to judge for 
himself. 

In questions of a practical nature, experience 
must be attended to; and results carefully ob- 
served : for theory without practice, is general- 
ly idle and visionary ; and of little or no use 
when put to the test. But then it is also to be 
remarked, that along with practice,'the most 
patient thought and careful reflection, not only 
may be, but often are of the highest impor- 
tance. Inthe case before us for instance; to 
know what would be the best possible shapes 
for Cattle in their several parts (whether such 
animals could be exactly found or not) would be 
one of the surest means at length to obtain 
them; by selecting those continually, which 
most nearly approximate to the form itself. - 

Were people to think more indeed, errors in 
opposite extremes, would not so frequently fol- 
Jow each other. Light fleshed animals would 
not have been approved of for asingle moment 
merely because some that had plenty of flesh, 
were of a hard and bad quality. Of such, the 
trial need never have been made: it was obvi- 
ous, they would not answer. By a little reflec- 
tion too, it never would have been concluded, 
that Cows that were great milkers, could not al- 
so be quick feeders; for this at least could have 


occurred to the mind, that when they were 
wanted for feeding, they would at that time be 
dried of their milk; so that the objection, urg- 
ed against their feeding, would have fallen to 
the ground, even on its own principles. Again ; 
most hard fleshed Cattle, have also thick, hard 
skins; hence many have sought for such as 
have their skins remarkably thin, and these are 
too often of a very delicate and tender constitu- 
tion. The truth is, though hard fleshed ani- 
mals, are generally covered with a thick, hard 
skin; yet there is a skin of a certain substance, 
which is by no means hard, but of a rich and 
mellow feel, covering an animal exceedingly in- 
clined to fatten. And these I think are very 
greatly to be preferred: for every one must 
perceive, that the skin is of the highest use to 
protect the animal from those various changes 
in climate, it is obliged to undergo. 

But lastly ; of all the errors arising from a 
want of due reflection only, (independent of a 
proper attention to facts) none can possibly be 
greater, than that of keeping an inferior animal 
to breed from, on pretence that the animal it- 
self is well-bred. It is observed by the advo- 
cates of this system, that breed will shew itself ; 
that the qualities of the ancestry will be seen in the 
future stock. True; and will not this law of 
nature then apply to inferior animals in the ped- 
igree, as well as to the superior? It unquestion- 
ably does. In theory, there is the same reason 
for its holding in the one, as in the other: and 
in practice we find that this is the case. It is 
strange that persons who have fallen into this 
error, and have brought forward the foregoing 
argument in their defence, did not immediately 
perceive, that the argument was quite as much 
against them, as they took it to be in their fa- 
vor. From this mixture of good and bad an- 
imals in the ancestry of some flocks and herds, 
it happens, that while we behold in the progeny 
some that are good we also find some that are 
very deficient ; and on such stock, little or no 
dependance can be placed. I observed in the 
remarks themselves, that a bad animal has 
scarcely ever a good pedigree ; that on exami- 
nation, we shall generally find something wrong 
in the ancestry at one point or other: or that if 
such a case actually occurs, it is most probably 
owing to some accidental circumstance, such as 
illness, or injury received by the parent while 
pregnant, &c. &c. But supposing such a thing 
really to happen without any such accidental 
circumstances at all, then it is a deviation in na- 
ture, I think not less remarkable, than that a 
pair of rooks or blackbirds should produce a 
nest of young ones that are perfectly white. 
Whatever may be the real cause howeyer of 
the birth of an inferior animal, we shall per- 
ceive in each particular case many and strong 
reasons why it should not be kept to breed from. 
If it has arisen from illness in the parent, its 
own constitution is most likely weakened and in- 
jured, and this in all probability would again be 
entailed on its offspring. If it be one of those 
strong deviations in nature, which may possibly 
occur (though I am persuaded very rarely takes 
place) without our Seing able to account for it 
according to the common course of things; then 
we know, as in the example given above, that 
this deviation, however great, may be continu- 
ed; that white roots being once obtained, a 
breed of the same description might by care be 





at length established: and moreover without 


this care, that the white color would be almos: 
certain to shew itself in some of the progeny. 
And by analogy, the same thing would appea; 
reasonable with respect to deviations in make 
or shape : but what a practical man is most con- 
cerned with, it is so in fact. That the bad 
qualities as well as the good, are liable to be 
inherited, was a circumstance well known to 
the ancients, and has often been remarked by 
their best poets. 

In bringing forward these examples in orde; 
to shew that if practice were accompanied by 
more reflection, many errors would certainly be 
avoided ; I have at the same time selected them 
of this particular nature, the better to illustrate 
my own subject. But the observation itself, is 
one of so general a nature, that it applies to al- 
most all our undertakings. 1 have chosen such, 
moreover, where the errors have not only been 
frequent ; but where some of them are of that 
consequence, and particularly the last, that 
wherever a due attention shall not be paid to 
this part of the subject, there, much progress 
cannot reasonably be expected. 

I stated in the remarks, that no animal can 
be depended upon for breeding, but such as is 
in itself good, and is moreover well-bred in the 
strictest sense of the words ; and I am persuad- 
ed that experience will bear me out in the as- 
sertion. I might also have added, that when 
such and such only are used for this purpose, we 
need not be in the slightest fear of disappoint- 
ment. Horace, a celebrated Roman Poet, well 
understood the importance of this when he ex- 
pressed himself in language to the following ef 
fect; of which this translation may be given: 

The brave are offsprings of the brave and good : 

In steers and steeds we trace the worth and blood 

Of high-bred sires; ** nor can the bird of Jove,* 

Intrepid, fierce. beget th’ unwarlike dove.”’T 

As if the poet had said; that where the an. 
cestry is really good, there is almost as little 
reason to expect, that the valuable propertie: 
of the parents should fail in the offspring; 
as there is to expect that an animal of one 
kind, should ever be the parent of that of 
another. 

From what has been advanced on the inher. 
itance of peculiar qualities, it will immediately 
appear in the selection of Bulls, that besides at- 
tending to those properties which belong to the 
male, we ought to be careful also, that they are 
descended from a breed of good milkers, a! 
least if we wish the future stock to possess this 
property. It is of far more consequence in- 
deed, that this should be the case with respec: 
to the Bull, than it can possibly be with respect 
to an individual Cow ; because the whole of his 
descendants will be affected by it. 

Since the whole number of good Cattle in 
the country is at present unquestionably very 
small; I shall add a few words on what appears 
to me ‘to be the most probable means of increas- 
ing it; but particularly with respect to the use 
of Bulls. I mentioned in the remarks, that in 
those districts where valuable animals were 
first introduced by Gentlemen themselves, ! 
thought it would not be a bad plan to allow the 
Tenantry to improve their own stock at a cer- 
tain reasonable rate; and gave my reasons fer 
the foregoing opinion. I find however, thal 


* The Eagle. 
t The part between the inverted commas, is taken 





from the translation of Francis. 
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some spirited Gentlemen who have obtained 
Bulls of me, being anxious to benefit their im- 
mediate neighborhood, and particularly solici- 
tous for the welfare of their own tenantry, 
have allowed such to send their Cows to the 
Bulls without any compensation whatever. 
There can be no doubt but that such a dispo- 
sition does them the highest credit ; but still I 
think it would be more beneficial (I speak not 
on their own account, but for the neighborhood 
at large) to take a certain compensation ; and 
that too such a one, as should at least keep 
away the very refuse of the Cattle.* Nor do 
1 think it a bad plan, beside the usual charge 
for each individual Cow, to have an extra sum 
for all bull calves that are uncut at four months 
old. Where the cows are tolerably good, even 
if not remarkable for their breed, the heifer 
calves produced by sending such to valuable 
Bulls, may be very useful for future stock ; 
though they cannot by any means be so well 
depended upon for breeding, as if their Dams had 
been thorough bred also. But such stock cros- 
sed time after time with the thorough bred Bulls, 
will soon arrive at a very considerable degree 
of perfection. If however persons breed from 
half bred Bulls as well as half bred Heifers, it 
is obvious that there is no continual advance- 
ment in blood; the progeny will still be oniy 
half bred. Why I should admit of this partial 
improvement from the Heifers, is this; be- 
cause in the present state of things, a sufficient 
number of really valuable animals cannot be 
rocured ; and by crossing them in the way Il 
sie just mentioned, each succeeding race 
would no doubt be considerably improved. Still 
however the value of such a cross must depend 
partly onthe excellence of the original stock 
of Cows, put to the thorough bred Bulls; | 
Inust again repeat, that I think very bad anes 
are better excluded altogether. My reason al- 
so for advising to charge an additional price for 
the bulling of any Cow, if the calf itself be 
reared as a Bull, is to prevent as much as _ pos- 
sible the use of Bulls that are descended from 
moderate females; for on account of the ex- 
tensive use that may be made of a single Bull, 
the good or harm done to a neighborhood, ac- 
cording as the Bulls are good or bad, well bred 
or not, is much greater than most are apt to im- 
agine. 
But with every precaution, I know from what 
l have frequently seen, that it is no easy matter 
to prevent the use of bulls, descended from in- 
ferior cows. In the case of my bull Alexander 
(an animal well known in most parts of the 
country) when he was allowed to serve other 
person’s cows, | found the greatest possible mis- 
chief arising from it. For as it frequently hap- 
pens, that my applications for cattle are greater 
than I can supply, many were induced to give 
large prices to others for half bred ones de- 
scended from him; when the fact was, some of 





* Others have taken a fair price for the general use 
of their Bulls, but have allowed their own tenantry to 
send Cows for something less, which I think is by no 
means a bad plan; as I think this liberality, while it 
encourages the tenantry, affords the landlord the se- 
curity 1 mentioned im the conclusion of the remarks ; 
and toa man of a noble disposition, the gratification 
of seeing the improvements made on his estate. 1 pre- 
sume not however to dictate the best plan for each 
particular case; that may vary according to circum- 
stances. But I do think in all cases, some plan 


should be adopted to keep away the Cattle just men- 


—— 


And though while a yearling, he earned me so 
large asum of money; and after I had made the 
restriction and his stock began to be seen, ap- 
plications were made to me from various parts 
of the country, in some cases offering any sum 
that could be asked or given for the use of a 
bull; yet | have seen no cause sufficient to in- 
duce me to alter from my first determination ; 
nor do I suppose I ever shall. 

In districts where the tenantry themselves 
procure good cattle, there I should by no means 
advise the landlord to allow the neighborhood 
to send their cows to a bull of his own at an 
under price, if he possessed a valuable one; 
because this would have a tendency to damp the 
emulation of the tenantry among each other, 
and to deprive the most spirited and skilful 
among them of that reward they are so justly 
entitled to. One thing is very certain, that 
there is a greater desire for improved stock in 
the present day than was ever before known. 
Nor can we be at all surprised that this should 
be the case ; for those who have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the vast difference that is made 
in the return between good and bad animals, 
would naturally be very anxious for the former, 
though they may incur a little expense in the 
first establishment of a breed. 

And here I cannot refrain from passing my 
highest encomium on the board of agriculture. 
The liberal premiums proposed by it, on vari- 
ous occasions, together with the enlightened 
experience of many of its members, bave, and 
I trust will ever continue to be productive of 
the greatest good. When we behold men of 
the rank and opulence of its nuble president* 
devoting so much of their time and attention to 
the public welfare ; the inferior orders and mid- 
dle classes of society, ought, surely never to 
think it too much to exert themselves on their 
own behalf. Such noblemen and gentlemen by 
their various experiments are continually dis- 
covering something new, and of importance: 
the experiments that fail, fall entirely on them- 
selves; while those that succeed, are generous- 
ly made known to the publicatlarge. By their 
rank in life, they render the pursuit of agricul- 
ture respectable ; and by their liberal assistance, 
they rouse many to a degree of exertion which 
is not unfrequently crowned with success.t 

Whoever wishes to make himself aequainted 
with the value of fat and lean cattle exposed for 
sale, at the different markets and fairs in vari- 
ous parts of the country, cannot do better, than 
consult the Farmer’s Journal. This is a publi- 
cation indeed, that no agriculturist ought to be 
without. ‘To a man of business, its trifling ex- 
pense is soon repaid by the correct information 
he weekly receives of the prices of not only one 
kind of agricultural produce,{ but of almost ev- 


* The Right Honorable the Earl Hardwicke. 

tI might here mention the aid afforded to the im- 
provement of stock, by the various exhibitions in al- 
most every part of the country, established either by 
the munificence of distinguished individuals, or the 
joint contribution of the respective members—in most 
of which societies, we generally perceive the nobility 
and gentry of the neighborhood come forward in. such 
a way, as does them the highest credit. 


{The concluding page of each journal contains a 





tioned. 


list of the prices of all kinds of corn, seeds, meat, hay, 


their dams were of the worst and most inferior | 
kind. That the public therefore, might no! wil! be enabled to adopt the more prudent mea 
longer be thus imposed on, 1 very soon deter-| 
mined to keep him entirely for my own use.| have to dispose of. 
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ery description whatever ; by which means hx 


sures, as to such articles, as he himself may 
It contains moreover a fund 
of information, on practical subjects, belonging 
to agriculture, from the joint contribution of the 
most scientific men of the day. ‘To mentio 
the signatures of Sir John Sinclair, Mr. Hal!, 
Mr. Blakie, and Mr. John Elman, Jr. might 
alone suffice; but to these, if need be, many 
more of the first note, could be easily added— 
the whole being arrangad and corrected under 
the inspection of an intelligent editor. 


I have only to add again in conclusion, how 
much real pleasure it has given me, to have 
received the approbation of so many intelligent 
men; and most sincerely wish that my “ re- 
marks” were still more worthy of their atten- 
tion. And I can assure all, if specimens of cat- 
tle please them better than description, that they 
are extremely welcome to the sight of any, or 
the whole of mine, at any part of the year.— 
For as I never make a point of forcing them by 
extra keeping, | am quite regardless of the time 
they are shewn. ‘The improvement of the 
stock of the country, indeed, is a subject of 
such vast importance, that it can never be made 
too clear; and on this account, I shall always be 
happy, to adopt every means in my power, to 
facilitate 80 great an object. 

Should this pamphlet fall into the hands of 
any, who have been waiting for heifers from 
me, and have thought themselves neglected 
by not receiving them so early as they might 
imagine ; I have only to assure them that it has 
arisen from others, who have given a prior or- 
der, either taking more than | at first expected, 
or putting in their claim for a second supply : 
and that every attention has, and will continue 
to be paid, to serve all as soon as possible. | 
ought perhaps here to mention generally, that 
from the great demand I have, my plan has 
been, if any one applies at a time, when I am 
unable to spare any, to make a memorandum of 
the application, if wished; and then to send 
word as soon as | have such to part with, as are 
likely to suit. 

From this demand too, my bulls and bull 
calves are disposed of at all times of the year; 
several of the bulls are frequently sold or re- 
let in September, soon after their return from 
former engagements; and many of the bull 
calves often disposed of during the first summer, 
that is, as soon as they have been well reared 
and are ready to send off. The plan that many 
have adopted therefore, that live at a distance, 
is to write to me to know if they cap be suppli- 
ed with a bull calf, or heifers; and if not, how 
soon they can. In which case I describe what 
| have, if any to part with at the time, what 
are coming forward, and how soon they will be 
ready ; so that by this means, they have the 
trouble of one journey only. Perhaps no gen- 
tleman, who takes this plan, will think it too 
much to pay the postage; for though the ex- 
pense of each letter is but trifling, yet from the 
number I receive, it would soon amount to a 
considerable sum. Some who live at a great 
distance and have seen the cattle I have sent to 
neighboring places, have left the selection en- 


straw, &c. &c. both in London and also in the most 
important of the country markets. Nor is it of small 
moment, that if there be a sudden rise or depression of 
the various articles, the cause is generally adyerted to 





Se 
tirely to me; but though I have 

sure of finding, that those'l have sent have giv- 
en great satisfaction, yet 1 very far prefer, 
wherever it is practicable, that all should make 
choice for themselves. And lt should still re- 
commend but a small number at first, not mere- 
ly on account of my own convenience, owing to 
the demand I have; but because persons have 
then an opportunity, at no vas texpense, of see- 
ing whether they are the kind of animal they 
wished for—and as | have before said, convic- 
tion which arises from experience, is always 
greatly to be preferred. To me however, it 
has been highly gratifying to find, that in so ma- 
ny cases, where they have once been establish- 
ed, a fresh supply has so soon been wished for. 
I think therefore, a bull and one or two heifers 
might suffice in most places at first, where the 
trial is made ; and in some, a young bull only. 


From the American Farmer. 
CEMENT. 

However valuable Mr. Skinner’s paper con- 
tinues to be, I find all his receipts are not in- 
fallible ; particularly that on ashes and salt, for 
cracks in stoves, as [ find after drying, it crum- 
bles off, and weeping eyes are again renewed, 
but if you add a portion of Plaster of Paris with 
a little iron filings, it will produce a substan- 
tial cement, and the lustre ef your eyes be 
preserved from the great annoyance of smoke. 

Plinlimon. M. O. 


From the American Farmer. 
nswer to a “* North Carolina Farmer.” 


‘The best preventives against fleas in hogs, 
lice in cattle, and ticks in sheep, are corn meal, 
and care. The best remedy for the evils they 
create, is a strong decoction of tobacco, obtain- 
ed by boiling. Hickory ashes, thrown upon 
swine, not only assists in destroying fleas, but in 
removing cutaneous diseases, by causing the 
animals to rub themselves frequently. 

CURWEN. 

Philadelphia County, March 5th, 1823. 








From the Connecticut Herald. 

A few weeks since, an obituary notice of Mrs. 
long, of Concord, N. H. went the rounds of 
the newspapers. Her death was occasioned by 
using sugar adulterated with white lead. She 
died with aggravated symptoms of Colica Pic- 
tonum, or Lead Colic. Since then a family in 
the same town, (Mr. J. Wheeler’s,) have been 
severely afflicted in the same way, trom the nse 
of apple-sauce kept in earthen pans, glazed 
with red lead—the youngest member of the 
family has died. There is a notice of the case 
by Dr. Long, and a report by the central Medi- 
cal Society, N. H. on the subject, in the New- 
Hampshire Patriot. Dr. Long gives the follow- 
ing as the history of the symptoms :— 

** Among the first symptoms noticeable in this 
disease, are a tightness or uneasiness across the 
stomach and bowels, costiveness, faintness, gid- 
diness, numbness in the extremities, pains shoot- 
ing through the head, neck, back, and limbs, 
which are often thought to be rheumatick. And 
in the further progress of the disease, slight 
sickness of the stomach, thirst, anxiety, general 
languor, yellowness of the skin—and if not re- 
lieved, worse symptoms ensue; such as obsti- 
nate costiveness, a frequent but ineffectual de- 
sire to evacuate the contents of the bowels, 
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had the plea-| constant nausea and vomiting, violent pains in 


the stomach and bowels, with the sensation of 
their being knotted up and strongly drawn up- 
ward and back; epilepsy, delirium, palsy, 
strong convulsions, and death.” 

When a family or any member of it, is affect- 
ed with such symptoms, they may suspect the 
action of lead poison, and ought to examine 
their food, drink, and utensils for cooking or 
containing them. ‘They ought too, to make 
speedy application for medical assistance, as 
this is a case of peculiar obstinacy and danger. 
In the case above mentioned, the glazing of the 
pans was in part entirely destroyed, and the in- 
side of the pans reduced to the state of clay. 
Lead is used in forming pewter vessels, in sol- 
dering tin ware, and in glazing earthen ware. 
White crockery is glazed with white lead ; com- 
mon brown ware with coarse red lead, or oxyd. 
Stone ware is glazed with salt, and is therefore 
not liable to these objections. Lead is easily 
corroded by any thing acid, such as wine, cider, 
pickles, preserves, and by oils, when rancid. 
These articles then contain the lead in solution, 
which may be detected by a solution of liver of 
sulphur, (Ahydrosulphuret,) in the form of a black 
cloud or precipitate. Wines are often sweeten- 
ed by sugar of lead, when pricked or acidified. 
This has been made a gainful, but most nefari- 
ous speculation. It has been one of the thou- 
sand guilty means of gathering wealth from the 
wretchedness of others. From the case of Mrs. 
Long, it appears that the same adulteration has 
been practised in sugar. Those who value 
their health, (and there is assuredly nothing of 
higher value, for one half of our moral evils 
are evil from their destroying health ;) those 
who prefer a sound constitution to any moment- 
ary gratification or fancied convenience, ought 
to take care how they suffer this insidious pui- 
son to taint their food, and infect their luxuries. 
Let them remember, there may be “ death in 
the pot.” Copper is another poisonous metal. 
All copper and brass kitchen utensils should be 
used cautiously—and brass cocks ought in par- 
ticular to be avoided in drawing off any acidu- 
lous liquor. Oils, too, act on copper, at least 
when rancid; and I have often witnessed the 
melted tallow on a brass candlestick colored a 
deep green. 








Finesse—Some workmen in Italy being on 
the point of hurling a stone from the roof of a 
house, called out to the persons passing to take 


care. A man going by, and neglecting the cau- 
tion, was wounded by the fall of a stone; and 
summoning the workmen into a court of law, 
demanded damages. Pyleus, a lawyer of much 
eminence in the twelfth century, was employed 
as counsel for the workmen; and finding that 
there was no possibility of procuring evidence 
that his clients had called out to the passers by, 
he advised them how to act accordingly. When 
the trial came on, and they were interrogated 
by the Judge, and asked why they had hurled 
down the stone so carelessly ? they made no an- 
swer. The Judge repeated his . question, but 
still they were silent. The Judge appearing 
astonished at this, Pyleus informed him that his 
clients were unhappily deaf and dumb. “ Nay,” 
exclaimed the plaintiff, ‘“* that never can be, 
for | heard these very men cry out to every 
body take care.” “ If so,” said Pyleus, “I 
have proved what was necessay ; no damages 
can be awarded, and they must be acquitted.” 
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BREEDING OF CATTLE, &c. 

We this day conclude Mr. Wilkinson’s Remarks on 
the Improvement of Cattle, &c. which deserve not 
only to be read but to be studied, and his leading max- 
ims impressed on the memory of every farmer who 
wishes to keep a good stock of cattle. We do not sup- 
pose that all his observations can be of immediate prac- 
tical utility to American farmers in general, but we 
believe much benefit may be derived from them. I 
the perusal of these remarks should merely induce us 
to breed from our best stock, instead of slaughtering, or 
selling the finest animals to butchers, and keeping the 
poorest to breed from, they will prove of very great 
value to American agriculture. 

An error with regard to the breeding of cattle and 
other domestic animals has done much mischief in G. 
Britain, and been attended with some bad consequen- 
ces in the United States. Mr. Lawrence, an English 
writer of eminence and general correctness, in a T'rea- 
tise on Caitle, p. 27, says—* You may breed FOREVER 
in-and-in, or from the nearest affinities of blood, with 
the utmost success, provided you select, with judg- 


ment, the best shaped individuals ; and the finest ani- 
male of this country have been pred in this mode.”’— 


When we first read this sweeping maxim it struck us 
as something similar to that of the honest man, who 
declared that “‘ chesnut rails would last forever and 
ever, to his certain knowledge, for he had tried the ex- 
periment out and out, and never knew it fail in all his 
life time.” We thought that the Law of Nature was 
averse to incestuous connexions, as well among brutes 
as mankind. We consulted some scientific and practi- 
cal agriculturists in this vicinity, and were informed 
that the best race of animals by breeding in-and-in, ot 
cohabiting exclusively with their near relations, would 
speedily degenerate, the offspring become puny and 
sickly, and in time unable to breed at all. This was 
particularly the case with swine, as some persons had 
experienced to their cost. We also consulted Sir John 
Sinclair, whose authority we consider as pre-eminent 
in questions relating to improvements in agriculture ; 
and found that he is pointedly opposed to the plan of 
confining the connexions of a superior breed of animals 
to the same family. 

“© This method,” observes the worthy Baronet, “ of 
breeding in-and-in, or putting animals of the nearest 
relationship together, was for some time in fashion, un- 
der the sanction of Mr. Bakewell’s authority, yet ex- 
perience has now proved, that it cannot be successfully 
persevered in. It may be beneficial, indeed, if not car- 
ried too far, in fixing any variety that may be thought 
valuable, but on the whole, it is only in appearance. 
Under this system the young animal comes into the 
world, on comparatively, a very small scale. By keep- 
ing it fat from the first moment of its existence, it is 
made to attain a greater size than nature intended; 
and its weight in consequence, will be very great, ia 
proportion to the size of its bones. Thus a generation 
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or two of animals of an extraordinary form, and saleable 
at enormous prices, may be obtained; but that does 
not prove that the practice is eligible, if long persisted 
in. On the contrary, if the system be followed up, the 
stock get tender and delicate, they become bad feed- 
ers; and though they retain their shape and beauty, 
they will decrease in vigor and activity, will become 
jean and dwarfish, and ultimately incapable of contin- 
uing the race. The instances of this are numerous. 
The celebrated breeder, Prinsep, found, that decrease 
of size unavoidable, in spite of all his endeavors, by 
keeping his young stock well, to prevent it. Sir John 
S, Sebright tried many experiments by breeding in-and- 
in with dogs, fowls, and pigeons, and found the breeds 
uniformly degenerate. A gentleman who tried the 
system with pigs, brought them at last into such a state, 
that the females gave over breeding almost entirely, 
and when they did breed, their produce was so small 
and delicate, that they died as soon as they were born. 
Nay, Mr. Knight’s experiments with plants have fully 
convinced him, that in the vegetable, as well as in the 
animal kingdom, the offspring of a male and female, 
not related, will possess more strength and vigor, than 
where they are both of the same family. This proves 
how unprofitable such connexions are. That is no 
reason, however, why a breeder may not manage a 
particular family of animals to great advantage, by 
shifting or changing, instead of breeding directly from 
parents to offspings. 

“The breeding from different families, of the same 
race, is therefore a preferable system. When these 
have been for some time established in different situ- 
ations, and have some slight shades of difference 
impressed upon them, by the influence of different cli- 
mates, soils, and treatment, it is found advantageous, 
to interchange the males, for the purpose of strength- 
ening the excellences, and remedying the defects of 
each family. On this principle, the celebrated Cully 
continued, for many years, to hire his rams from Bake- 
well, at the very time, that other breeders were paying 
him a liberal price for the use of his own: and the 
very same practice is followed by the most skilful 
breeders at present.” 

SS LENS 


FARMER SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN.——Accounts from the West Indies in- 
form that the party which attempted to revolutionize 
Porto Rico, headed by Gen. Decoudray, and including 
Mr. Baptiste Irvine among others, have been tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced to thirty years imprisonment. 

We have received nothing new since eur last, on the 
subject of hostilities between France and Spain. In 
looking over the articles on this subject received by the 
arrival at N. York, which brought papers from Londen 
to the 30th Feb. weperceive some indications of Great 
Britain’s inteference either to prevent hostilities, or to 
assist the Spaniards .in opposition to the coalition. It 
is Said that Mina, the famous Spanish general, has giv- 
tn his advice, in case of invasion, to fight no great bat- 
tles, but harass the invaders by partizan warfare, and 
cut them off in detail. If this advice should be follow- 
ed, and the Spaniards remain true to themselves, the 
troops of the coalesced despots will be as uncomforta- 
bly situated as ‘*a toad under a harrow.” They will 
be made marks for invisible enemies to aim at, and 
courage, skill, or knowledge of military tactics will be 
utterly unavailing. No nation possessing a population 
of two or three millions of hardy and determined inhab- 
stants can be subdued by any foreign force, if the war 
's converted into contests of posts and skirmishes, and 
the invaded have fortitude enoygh to lay waste their 
own territory before the invaders, cut off their supplies, 
and harass them by all the means which a superior 
knowledge of the country must afford. 

Great Fire in Canton.—A most destructive fire has 
lately occurred in Canton, in China. It commenced 
about 9 o’clock on the evening of the 1st Nov. and con- 
taued burning about two days. Upwards of 60 fac- 














tories were consumed. The loss of the Chinese was! 
immense. Upwards of eleven thousand buildings were 
burnt, together with 20,000 chests of black, 


was very great, and by them estimated at about a mil- 
lion sterling. Of the number of lives lost no cor- 
rect estimate can be obtained, but many must have 
perished. Numbers were said to be trampled to death 
in the streets, and the remains of several were discov- 
ered near the factories after the fire. A number of 
small feeted women perished in the flames, many of 
whom, owing to the unnatural custom of compression, 
were crippled in their infancy. 

Piracy.—The ship Aurora, of Greenock, from St. 
Thomas for the Bay of Honduras, was carried into 
Porto Rico Feb. 10th, by a privateer, and with her car- 
go condemned. On the 24th of the same month, about 
midnight, while lying in harbor, the Honor and Anmiy, 
Capt. Stone, of Newburyport, was boarded by six or 
seven pirates, who tied the hands of the captain and 
mate behind their backs, and threatened to kill them, 
if they did not tell where the money was—they then 
broke open the trunks, &c. took 700 dollars in money ; 
the captain and mate’s clothing, &c. They then 
wounded two of the men, who made such an outcry, 
that the pirates were fearful that they should be heard 
on shore, and thought best to flee. 

Pirates.—Ten Pirates captured by the British sloop 
of war Tyne, and convicted at Kingston, in Jamaica, 
have been executed. 





DOMESTIC.-—Fine Caitle.—The N. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser mentions twelve extraordinary steers, 
fattened by Mr. Monmouth Purdy, of Scipio, Cayuga 
County. It was supposed they would weigh from 2500 
Ibs. to 3000 Ibs. each. ‘They were purchased by Mr. 
David Marsh, and Mr. Andrew C. Wheeler, of Fulton 
Market. One pair of these steers, for which the pur- 
chaser gave $500, is judged to weigh 6000 lbs. When 
Mr. Purdy first went into the western part of N. Y. the 
cattle raised in that region, were considered rather in- 
ferior; but such has been his success in improving the 
breed, and in fattening and driving them, that the 
butchers are anxious to obtain their supplies from 
thence. The cattle were driven 6 miles per day ; and 
the inhabitants of two of the villageson the way paid 
Mr. P. $30 respectively, asan encouragement for per- 
severance in producing such extraordinary fine animals 
for the market. 

Sporting Intelligence.—The celebrated horse Cock of 
the Rock, has arrived in town from Vermont, for the 
purpose ef closing with the propositions of William 
Harrison, to run against a Virginia horse, on the Long 
Island course, for $5,000, “* play or pay,” in the ensu- 
ing spring races—which will probably exhibit more 
matches, bets and forfeits than can be found on record 
from any one course in the sporting calendar. 

NM. Y. Statesman. 

First Settlement of New-Hampshire.—A meeting of 
a Literary Society in Portsmouth have recommended 
the celebration of the completion of the two hundredth 
year from the settlement of New Hampshire. The cel- 
ebration is to be at Portsmouth, on Wednesday, the 
28th day of May next. 

Fire in Providence.—On the 15th inst. a fire broke 
out in Mr. Williams’ stable, north of Westminster 
Street, Providence. The stable, together with other 
buildings on the land, was quickly consumed or de- 
molished. A cow and two pigs were burnt, and two 
horses so much injured as to be of no value. 

Fire in Philadelphia.—The extensive structure, the 
Hall of the Washington Benevolent Society, was con- 
sumed by fire on Monday last. Supposed to be the 
work of an incendiary. 

A house was burnt at Raleigh, (N. C.) on Tuesday 
oflast week, and an old negto woman, who was very 
aged and infirm, being unable to get out of the house 
in time, perished in the flames. 

A serious riot is said to have taken place at New- 
Haven between the students of Yale College and the 
citizens. ‘Two or three hundred students were engag- 
ed and proceeded to great lengths. Cause of the riot 
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Capt. Charles Morris has been appointed ene of ih 
Commissioners of the Navy Board, vice Capt. Perter, 


and | resiyned. 


10,000 of green teas. The Americans had a large | We learn with regret, (says the National Standard) 
amount at risk, (near two millions of dollars) but their | that Mr. Frederick tlall who bas so long and so fath- 
loss was only about $100,000. They were much in-| fully discharged the dutics of Use Protcssor of Met) 
debted to Com. Smith, in the service of the English} maticks and Natural Uhilosophy in MiddicLury Cel 
East India Company for his friendly conduct on the oc-} lege, Vt. has resigned his office; but itis expected that 
casion. The loss of the English East India Company | he will continue his useful lators in the Institution wi 


til the next commencement. 

At the Supreme Court, now sitting in Newport, Pd 
mund Briggs and I:dmund Briggs, jr. iather and son, 
have been tried and found guilty of manslaughter. 

Loss of the Steam Boat Tennessee.—\t seldom falls 
to our lot to record so melancholy an event as the loss 
of this boat, which plunged more than 20 persons into 
a watery grave. The boat with 176 passengers, which 
were subsequently augmented to 196, lett New O: 
leans for Louisville, Feb. 2d. In the night of the 8tli 
being 180 miles miles above Natchez, the boat struck a 
log, and was so shattertd that it sunk in five minutes 
The night was dark, boisterous, cold and snowy. An 
attempt was made to carry the steam boat to the shore, 
but the water entered so fast, that it was in vain. 
Capt. Campbell made every effort which circumstances 
would permit, to save the passengers and crew, and 
it was greatly owing to his exertions that so many 
reached the shore in safety. Upwards of 30 persons 
perished in the water, many of whose names are un 
known. 








PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c 


[Revised and corrected every Friday. ] 









































FROM; TO 

D. C.)D. C. 

ASHES, pot, Ist qual. . . ~- jton. |147 00}150 00 

pearl do. °° 157 00)160 O00 

BEANS, white, .-. bush} 1 00; 1 10 

BEEF, mess, 200 cwt. bbl. } 9 50} 10 0U 

cargo, No.1... =. .« 8 50} 9 00 

ae  : Se ae 6 50) 7 00 

BUTTER, inspect. Ist qual. . lb. 15 16 

= 2d qual. . 12 13 

small kegs, family, 16 17 

CHEFSE, new milk - « 7 9 

| See f 9 

FLAX SEED i+ = Pol 90} 1 00 

FLOUR, Baltimore, superfine, bbl.| 7 56) 7 62 

Genessee ....- 750) 7 75 

Rye, best 4 5¢} 5 00 

GRAIN, Rye 3s ie &¢ 8h 

Ce ea ee e % 67 70 

Darley « 1 «6 «o's 63 65 

DORs wee 4S 45 
| HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort i 5 Ib. i) 

1 OE ee 1G 12 

| LIME, lia lee cask} 1 25} 1 50 

| OIL, Linseed, American val. 65 70 

‘PLAISTER PARIS . . ton.| 3 00) 3 25 

| PORK, Navy Mess . bbl. | 12 Ob} 12 50 

Bone Middlings . 14 OU} 14 50 

Cargo, No. 1, 12 OU} 12 50 

Cargo, No. 2, 11 00} 11 50 

SEEDS, Herd’s Grass bush} 2 25) 2 56 

J de tae ee ee ee Ib. ; y 

WOOL, Merino, full blood,washed 50 60 

do. do. unwashed 40 45 

do. 3-4 washed 45 47 

do. 1-2 do. 40) 45 

Native .. do. aE 40 

Pulled, Lamb’s, ist sort 55 60 

do. Spinning, ist sort 47 5U 

PROVISION MARKET. 

BEEF, best pieces ... . lb. { 10 

. * — ee 6 ts 

Wea s 6 6 6 + 8 € 9 

DOs Oe ew a 5 7 

hm % 12 

BUTTER, keg & tub .. . 16 17 

lump, best .. . 20 22 

Pee Kloz. 14 16 

MEAL, Rye, » ot», «, 85 90 

Indian, ae ae 80) % 
Pnmweee, 6 ws we 37 
/CIDER, liquor, . . .- bbl.; 1 50 

1 HAY, best, ton. | 20 OC) 24 1% 
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BY T. G, FESSENDEN, 


RURAL PEACE AND INDEPENDENCE. 
That man is fortunate, who timely wise, 
Lifes peaceful blessings can discern and prize, 
Who ne’er his talents, wealth nor time employs, 
In quest of costly and tumultuous joys ; 
Nor churlishly refuses to partake 
Of God’s good things, created for his sake,— 
Spurning the gifts of Deity design’d 
To cheer and bless the lot of human-kind— 
With some good books, some good companions blest, 
‘* Health in his veins, and quiet in his breast,” 
Aloof from scenes of riot, noise and strife, 
Enjoys the comforts of a rural life. 
Him no anxiety, no fears appal ; 
He ne’er submits to ** low ambition’s” thrall, 
Ne’er condescends a falsehood to impart, 
But makes his tongue the herald of his heart— 
Ne’er stoops to high, nor spurns at low degree, 
His manners still from affectation free, 
He never masks grim malice with a smile, 
Nor makes hypocrisy the guise of guile. 
Though sometimes blunt, he always is sincere, 
And what he is, is willing to appear. 
Though no rich labors of a foreign loom, 
Nor costly paintings decorate his room, 
Light, but sound slumber, softly seals his eyes, 
That boon of innocence and exercise, 
Which monarchs covet, but cannot enjoy, 
Sweetly rewards his every day’s employ. 
Health tempers all his cups, and at his board 
Reign the cheap luxuries his fields afford. 
Seen from the eylet-holes of his retreat, 
High life appears a babble and a cheat ; 
fle marks the many who to ruin run, 
Knaves who undo, and fools who are undone, 
Some by a sordid thirst of gain control’d, 
Starve in full stores, and cheat themselves for gold, 
Others devour ambition’s glittering! bait, 
Striving to gain the dignities of state, 
Much harder, and more dirty work go through 
Than farmers can be call’d upon to do ;— 
Beholding these, is thankful that his lot 
Gives peace and freedom in a country cot. 











From the New York Statesman. 


CULTIVATION OF TEASELS. 


As the season is approaching when the spring | 
have presumed} 


planting will commence, I 
through the medium of your excellent paper, 
which I observe is devoted to every subject 
that can subserve the interest of the agricultur- 
ist, merchant, and manufacturer, to call the at- 
tention of the former, to the growth of the car- 
dicia fullonium, or fuller’s teasels. 

They are employed for raising the nap on 
woollen cloth, and no other material can be 
used as a substitute. It is a biennial plant, and 
there is some uncertainty in obtaining a crop ; 
but when planted in a suitable soil and proper- 
ly cultivated, the chance is three to one in fa- 
vor of a successful result. The crop, in Eng- 
land, is sometimes fourteen or more packs to 
the acre, and at other times scarcely any. 
When cut they are sorted into three different 
kinds—into kings, middlings, and scrubs—they 
are then made into packs, the kings containing 
nine thousand, the middlings twenty, the third 
or scrubs, are not considered as of any value. 

The demand for teasels in this country is 
already considerable, and is daily increasing. 
Some manufacturers are now consuming more 


| stems. 
\they are cut, they should be put in a dry shed, 
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than three hundred thousand per annum. Suppos- 
ing that ten packs were the produce of an acre 
of land, and the market price were only twenty- 
five cents per hundred, the cultivator would re- 
alize from the acre four hundred and seventy- 
two dollars and fifty cents; deduct from this for 
rent, labor, &c. and it will be seen that no oth- 
er crop can prove so profitable to the farmer. 


“ The soils most adapted to the growth of this 
plant, are those of the more strong and deep 
kinds ; but which are not too rich, as loamy 
clays, and such as have strong marly bottoms, 
and are fit for the growth of wheat crops.” 

“ The most favorable situations are those 
that are rather elevated, open, and inclineda 
little to the south, and the higher grounds, par- 
ticularly where the country is inclosed, are the 
most advantageous.” 

‘‘ For the preparation of the ground, where 
it is a lea, it should be ploughed up deeply in 
the early part of the year; and where it is in- 
clined to moisture, it should be executed in 
narrow ridges of not more than three bouts 
each.” 

** In providing the seed, it should be con- 
stantly taken from such plants as are the most 
perfect of their kind, and the most productive 
in heads. It should be suffered to remain till it 
becomes perfectly ripened, and be used while 
tresh.” 

‘‘ From one to two pecks are sufficient for an 
acre, some use three.” , 

“© The crop should be put in as early as the 
spring will permit. The common method is to 
broadcast, it being sown after the manner that 
is practised for turnips. Before sewing, the land 
should be well harrowed down, in order to af- 
ford a fine state of mould as a bed for the seed.” 

* The land should be kept clean from weeds, 
the plants should be hoed out so as to leave 
them twelve inches apart, and haye them well 
earthed up. When the blossoms fall the plants 
are ripe, and in a state to be cut and secured. 
They should be cut with about nine inches of 
stem, and tied up in handfuls with some of the 
On the evening of the day on which 


and should be exposed to the sun daily in clear 
weather, till they become perfectly dry; they 
should then be sorted and kept in a dry loft.” 

Having given an account of the manner of 
raising this plant in England, I shall offer some 
remarks on the mode of cultivating it in this 
country. 

Those who cultivate them here, are not sufh- 
ciently attentive to the quality of the seed. In- 
stead of taking it from fine heads, that have 
been permitted to ripen, they collect it promis- 
cuously from those that have been collected for 
sale. As the teasel is cut for use when the 
blossom falls before the seed is ripe, the plants 
cannot be so vigorous as when taken from those 
heads which have been permitted to ripen. 


The choosing of a genial soil, and situation, 
together with keeping the crop clean from 
weeds by good hoeing, is generally neglected 
by our farmers; all of which appear to be es- 
sentially necessary to insure a productive crop. 

Those who cultivate them in this country, 
sow .the seed in beds and transplant them in 
the fall. This system is highly objectionable, 
and is no doubt the principal cause of the fre- 
quent failure of the crop. The growth of the 
plants is checked by being transplanted, the 





roots will not descend to the same depth in the 
soil, and the winter comes on before they haye 
recovered their pristine vigour; hence the 
cause of the plants being destroyed either par- 
tially, or altogether during the winter season. 

Last year our crop was generally destroyed, 
and had not a supply been obtained from Eng. 
land, the woollen manufacturers would haye 
been much injured. In that country the crop 
is usually more or less productive, but owing to 
the moisture of the climate, is often of little ya}. 
ue. This was peculiarly the case with that of 
the year 1822. When the crop failed here 
last summer, manufacturers and merchants im. 
ported to supply the demand, but most that 
were brought in, having been brought there by 
persons totally unacquainted with the article, 
the damaged teasels of the crop of 1822 were 
sent out, which have proved a dead loss to the 
manufacturers who purchased them. I have 
seen only one lot that can be considered a prime 
article, and those were bought of Messrs. Divyie 
Bethune and Co. 

As this country appears to be destined to be. 
come the seat of manufactures, it would be 
well for our agriculturists to turn their atten. 
tion to the raising of such crops as will supply 
the new demands thereby created. It would re. 
quire more than sixteen thousand acres to raise 
all that is wanting for the present woollen es. 
tablishments, and the demand will be annually 
increasing. Should you consider this article 
worthy an insertion, it may encourage me to 
send you other essays relative to the raising of 
articles now imported. 

A MANUFACTURER 
of Columbia County, 











The Unnatural Son.—A certain farmer in 
Connecticut, possessing a small estate, was per- 
suaded by his only son, (who was married, and 
lived with his father,) to give him a deed of the 
property. It was accordingly executed. Soon 
the father began to find himseif neglected—nex: 
removed from the common table, to a block in 
the chimney corner, to take the morsel of food 
reluctantly given him—at last, one day the un- 
natural son resolved to try once more to break 
the heart of hissire. He procured a block and 
began to hollow it. While at work he wa: 
questioned by one of his children what he was 
doing. ‘ I am making a trough for your grané- 
father to eat out of,” was the reply. “ Ah,” 
says the child, “* and when you are as old as 
grandfather, shall I have to make a trough for 
you to eat out of ? The instrument he wa: 
using fell from his hand—the block was cast on 
the fire—the old man’s forgiveness asked, and 
he was restored to the situation his age ané 
worth entitled him. 


Sailing Carriages—A machine, invented by 
a gentleman of Christ-College, Cambridge, wa: 
lately tried at New Market. In shape it i: 
nearly that of an isosceles triangle, and it moves 
with the broad end forward, on four wheels. 
It has a boom thirty-two feet long, and an ex- 
ceeding high mast. It will carry 12 persons at 
the rate of thirty miles an hour. To the axle 
of the hinder wheels is fixed a rudder. It can 
go on a wind, and tack as a vessel at sea, and 15 
capable of being so correctly guided, that the 
pilot at pleasure can run the wheels over 4 
stone.—London Mag. 





